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Stories are at the heart of the religious experience. Why we tell them, how we tell 
them, who gets to tell them and when, where they are told: these are all significant and 
timely questions which, as students of the sacred, we try to make sense of in our work. It 
is perhaps not too much to suggest that questions such as these — and there are no doubt 
several others — encapsulate the very meaning and essence of religion. To make sense of 
something important and precious, humans often need to spin a tale about it, as it were. I 
shall therefore begin by doing just that. I shall tell you a story. 

My story — or tale, if you prefer — is that of a young Franco-American boy born 
into a wondrous and enchanting Catholic world of the mid-20" century. It was a world 
peopled with a pious mother, dedicated and mysterious nuns, guardian angels, hovering 
saints, and weeping madonnas: all the trappings and figures of the pre-Vatican II Catholic 
imagination. It was an intensely tactile and sensuous world: colourful, fragrant, alluring, 
and seductive. At its centre stood the person of Jesus himself, the man-god whose very 
body one received in an act of sacred ingestion. Our young boy was enraptured by all 
these sensuous delights. He grew up wanting to be a saint, because their lives seemed so 
rich and exciting, so very full of the zeal and excesses of this intensely religious world. 

He would often rise in the wee hours on cold winter mornings to serve early mass, 
or spend time playing priest, or read countless gory and fantastic saints’ lives alone in his 


bedroom. He wanted to be a priest, because that was what Catholic boys growing up at 


that time were supposed to want to be. So off he went to seminary for almost six years, 
with a group whose particular focus was the Eucharist: a time of intense spiritual and 
intellectual awakening and formation. These were also the times that were a changin’, of 
flower power and peace and love, the wild and passionate promise of the ‘60s and early 
‘70s. Catholicism itself was also going through a major shift, opening up its moribund 
structures and rituals. And invariably, our young boy — now a young adult — got a bit 
confused, ran up against the enticing possibility and harsh reality of human love, and left 
that sheltered world he had inhabited so eagerly and for so long. 

Yet religion never really left him. It still haunted him, though now he was a bit 
less starry-eyed about it. But how could he possibly maintain his fascination with this 
religious world? How could he make it a part of his everyday life? Our young Catholic 
adult therefore decided to study religion: to think, and write, and teach others about it. If 
you were to ask him today if he has now intellectualized his religious quest, he would say 
“yes,” but hasten to add that it is really not that much different from where he stood as a 
young boy. He is still responding to the allure of the transcendent, trying to grapple with 
its mysterious and fascinating pull, looking for meaningful poses and answers in the face 
of the seductive and flirtatious sacred. 

Yes, that young Catholic boy is me, and that was my story in several nutshells. If 
it were not for my youthful religious experience, I would not be standing here today, 
reflecting with you on religion and desire. There is a direct line connecting me to him —a 
line of promise and fulfillment, but also a jagged line hinting at seduction. There no 
doubt are several similar stories in this room. I think we all come to the study of religion 


because we have somehow — and fatally — been seduced by a force greater than ourselves. 


Some idea, some person, some ritual, some story has captured our imagination, 
enveloped us in its beguiling and intriguing possibilities, and set us on a path of no return, 
as it were. The devotee may choose to call it faith or grace. I prefer the idea of 
seduction. It has many poetic overtones, but also retains that powerful Socratic ideal of 
pedagogy, or the quest of the intellect, as an exercise in seduction — the alluring, almost 
erotic, pull of the unknown, the unexplained, the numinous. And our only response is to 
bow humbly and uncertainly before its enticing voice. 

We don’t normally speak of seduction or desire when it comes to religion. Those 
words, in our culture, are too often — and, I would suggest, too shamefully — associated 
with the erotic. In the West — and some have argued this is a legacy of the Reformation — 
we are much more comfortable with the idea of religious belief: its hard, cold facts; its 
assent to truths; its air-tight theological logic. Yet as several scholars of ritual have long 
pointed out, Jonathan Smith chief among them, there is an entire order of human reality 
and experience that the overemphasis on belief and the intellect causes us to neglect and 
underestimate: what can be called the material, the lived, the symbolic, the concrete, the 
tactile, what Smith argues belonged to Christianity before the winds of reform blew it 
apart. In fact, the observation has been made that a suspicion of ritual, or its all-too-facile 
identification with so-called primitive or “other” cultures or religions, is really a form of 
anti-Catholicism in disguise. A similar logic often carries the day as regards a view of 
the sacred connected to seduction or desire. Not that this is anti-Catholic, mind you — for 
God knows Catholicism has many rather severe hang-ups about bodily things generally — 
but it reveals a typically Western suspicion of the discourse of erotic need in the religious 


sphere. We are the sad inheritors, believers and scholars all, of this old mind-body split. 


Another aspect of this inheritance, as anthropologists like to remind us — the ever- 
relevant and challenging Mary Douglas chief among them — is how we like, perhaps even 
need, to structure our worlds in terms of the in and the out, the chaste and the defiled, the 
polluted and the pure, the natural and the unnatural, and even — dare I say it? — the sacred 
and the profane. Yes, binary categories are filled with problems of all sorts, not the least 
of which is an undeniable distortion and reification of reality. But that does not stop 
humans, religious or otherwise, from using them all the time. The problem I want to 
highlight here has to do much more with the mixing of categories, and the consequences, 
severe or otherwise, that this can be thought to cause. In my own scholarly work on the 
social and cultural construction of same-sex religious experience, most notably within 
Christianity, I encounter this on a regular basis, whether from editors or believers. The 
word used is one we all recognize: sacrilege. I do not dispute that the religious believer 
may see the world from this angle, and I can certainly respect that. In fact, I have to. But 
my ~ OUR — responsibility as scholars of religion is to move, hopefully, beyond 
categories. And even, at times, I would suggest, to mix some categories, in large part 
because humans themselves do this mixing all the time. Too often, I think, we neglect, 
undervalue, and dismiss without just cause the transgressive, disturbing, and ultimately 
unsettling quality of the religious experience. Good Durkheimians that we may be, and I 
confess I am one, we prefer notions of integration and stability. These are no doubt 
important, but they do not thoroughly explain the sacred, which tends more often to enter 
the human picture as a sudden and violent gust of wind. Which is why, in fact, we need 


the language of bodily need and human desire to decipher and circumscribe its presence 


among us. We are always seeking to tame the wild and flirtatious sacred, whether as 
scholars or as committed believers. 

Margaret Miles, in an article looking at religion and food disorders, writes the 
following rather marvellous line: “The power of religious language depends, in fact, on 
its ability to evoke and reconstruct physical pleasure as spiritual pleasure.” We can all 
think of examples of this from any number of religious mystical traditions, whether it be 
the cosmic musings of a Rumi, or the decidedly sexual imagery of a Teresa of Avila, or 
even, in a perhaps slightly more down-to-earth vein, the earnest chants of Hindu devotees 
of Lord Krishna. Scholars have long noted that the religious believer — at times, even in 
the midst of the most intense suffering — is often deliberately caught up in an experience 
of intense and bountiful pleasure. This becomes the source of her satisfaction, his hope, 
her fulfillment. Humans come to religion, and they believe in sacred forces, for all sorts 
of reasons. The happiness and pleasure that these forces can impart, even in the darkest 
and most unsettling of times, should surely not be discounted. It should be the reverse, I 
would think. We must bring pleasure back into our study of religion. 

One of my favourite religious thinkers is the great Christian theologian, Augustine 
of Hippo, though he can often be a source of much frustration. As a rule, you would not 
readily associate St. Augustine with pleasure; quite the opposite, in fact. After all, this is 
the Father of the notion of original sin. But listen once again to that classically beautiful 
passage from his Confessions in which he declares his love for God: “Late have I loved 
you, fairness so ancient and so new; late have I loved you! For behold you were within 
me and I was without, and there did I seek you. In my unfair state I rushed heedlessly 


among the beautiful things of your creation. You were with me, but I was not with you. 


Those things kept me far from you, though they had no existence except in you. You 
called and cried aloud, and forced open my deafness. You sent forth your beams and 
shone, and chased away my blindness. You breathed fragrance, and I drew in my breath 
and now do sigh after you. I tasted, and now do hunger and thirst after you. You touched 
me, and I burn for your peace.” Now, talk about the allure of the transcendent! Would 
our lost and saintly Augustine per chance be in love? Indeed. Pleasure-seeking and full 
of desire is he? You bet! Elsewhere, I wrote about this passage: “These words shimmer 
with an honest and touching beauty. They tell the story of a long game of seduction: one 
lover ceaselessly chasing and pining for the other, until the helpless second can no longer 
resist the repeated advances of his companion. The poetry of the words and images open 
up deep spaces for the emergence of an erotic language properly suited to the spiritual 
experience of conversion. Humans have no other way to express such a life-shattering 
moment of persuasive enticement. (...) In this haunting passage from Augustine, it is 
God who becomes the hungry and desperate lover, ever inviting the haunted soul to taste, 
and hear, and feel the divine presence at the very heart of creation.” The true religious 
experience, I would submit, is first and foremost an act of intimacy, an exercise in 
beguilement, a moment of charm, and enchantment, and seduction. 

The lesson that Augustine and other major religious thinkers teach us about the 
religious experience, I suggest, has to do with the ever-constant, ever-faithful sacred. It is 
always present: enticing, pulling, cajoling, encouraging, coaxing. It flirts shamelessly. I 
purposely use the language of human sexual interaction here because, once again, this is 
how humans describe and talk about intimacy. As the flyer for this conference notes: 


“...people vary tremendously in their relationship with their higher beings, from fear to 


love to adoration and adulation.” These are also characteristics of human relationships. 
So why should we not succumb to the seductive pull of these other so-called higher 
beings? 

Increasingly, and thankfully, there are those who have been calling for a return to 
desire in the study of religion, primarily because it is precisely on those terms that those 
we claim to study and understand choose to live their own religious lives. Last summer, I 
read one of those rare thought-provoking, if not paradigm-altering books we too seldom 
come across. It is by the Harvard University professor, scholar and ethnographer of 
American religions, Robert A. Orsi. Entitled Between Heaven and Earth, it carries the 
even more suggestive subtitle of The Religious Worlds People Make and the Scholars 
Who Study Them. Right away, you know where Orsi is locating himself: he reminds us 
that we too, as scholars, are positioned between heaven and earth; we too inhabit these 
religious worlds we study. In this book, destined to become a classic, Orsi looks at 
different aspects of pre-Vatican II American Catholicism, and at the rich multiplicity of 
ways in which this rather sheltered world was coloured by networks of relationships 
between and among sacred figures and people in communities. He writes: “Religion is 
commonly thought of among moder people and by many scholars in the West ( although 
this has been challenged recently...) as a medium for explaining, understanding, and 
modeling reality, but this book offers religion as a network of relationships between 
heaven and earth involving humans of all ages and many different sacred figures 
together. These relationships have all the complexities — all the hopes, evasions, love, 
fear, denial, projections, misunderstandings, and so on — of relationships between 


humans.” (p.2) I would hasten to add to Orsi’s list of human relational qualities, as I am 


sure he would agree, words like “desires,” “needs,” and “pleasures.” In this book, Orsi 
carries us into the very heart of what it means to live ina daily relationship with sacred 
beings, in this case, the full pantheon of Catholic ones: angels, saints, the Virgin, and 
Jesus himself. 

But Orsi does something else in this book, which is why it stretches the bounds of 
traditional religious studies scholarship and boldly enters relatively uncharted territory. 
He places himself and members of his enlarged Italian family in this complex network of 
relationships with sacred beings, and he attempts — quite brilliantly, I should add — to 
decipher and map out the overlapping networks of caring, need, urgency, promise and 
disappointment between and amongst these human and divine actors. His overriding 
concern is with the materialization of the sacred in Catholic bodies. In the case at hand, 
he focuses on Catholic women, the disabled and children. But his observations have far 
broader implications for the study of religious traditions as a whole, and how we as 
scholars choose to understand the workings of the sacred. I therefore need to quote at 
length from some of his particularly significant and insightful theoretical passages. 

“Religion is the practice of making the invisible visible, of concretizing the order 
of the universe, the nature of human life and its destiny, and the various dimensions and 
possibilities of human interiority itself, as these are understood in various cultures at 
different times, in order to render them visible and tangible, present to the senses in the 
circumstances of everyday life. Once made material, the invisible can be negotiated and 
bargained with, touched and kissed, made to bear human anger and disappointment, as 
we have seen in men’s and women’s relationships with the saints. But the question 


remains: how does this happen? 


“Religious cultures offer multiple media for materializing the sacred. There are 
images, statues, beads, ritual objects, smells, visions, colors, foods and tastes, vestments, 
oils, and waters. The invisible often becomes visible as faces, in heaven (...) and on 
earth (...). Religious rituals, with their movements, smells, sounds, and things, are 
privileged sites for rendering religious worlds present in the movements of bodies in 
space and time as well. 

“Things do not exhaust the materiality of religion, however, and rituals — 
particularly major performances in control of religious authorities — work more or less 
successfully to limit materialization and to bind presence. It is true that people find ways 
of having private experiences of presence within authorized and controlled ritual time and 
space that are sometimes tolerated, sometimes not. (...) But ritual is only one venue for 
the constitution of a religion’s realness. Rituals are occasional events. How the realness 
of the world as enacted in ritual is carried over into ongoing everyday life remains a 
problem for religious theory. So ritual is not a sufficient answer to the problem of 
presence. 

“The materialization of religious worlds includes a process that might be called 
the corporalization of the sacred. I mean by this the practice of rendering the invisible 
visible by constituting it as an experience in a body — in one’s own body or in someone 
else’s body — so that the experiencing body itself becomes the bearer of presence for 
oneself and for others.” (pp. 73-74) 

The corporaliztion of the sacred: the sacred taking on human flesh. In a Christian 
theological sense, this comes very close to the idea of the Incarnation. But Orsi is talking 


about something much broader here: about how the sacred can — and indeed needs to — be 


10 


transformed into an experiential bodily presence for it to make sense to humans. This has 
often been embodied (I use the word intentionally) in religious attitudes toward suffering 
and pain (such as in the stigmata, for example) but, more significantly, it can apply to all 
bodily needs and expressions, of whatever sort. And this includes the sensual and the 
erotic. Ritual, in other words, though it is privileged, is not enough. The sacred needs to 
be written onto, carved into, inserted through, moulded on, our human flesh. What Iam 
hearing here is the need of the sacred for human bodies, which is why it is always trying 
to seduce them, and why human bodies so much want to let themselves be had, as it were. 
We know no other way of experiencing desire and need, even religiously. For desire is 
always about lack of completion, about longing. 

We need to return — to come back to — the human body in the study of religion. I 
say this because humans experience religion first and foremost with their bodies (can it 
truly be done with or by anything else?), and, as scholars, we neglect bodies at our risk 
and peril. The problem is, bodies often mess up our nicely-packaged religious categories 
and assumptions, and we tend to panic when that happens. I know I do. Which is why 
we don’t really like to spend very much time with them. Aloof intellectual distance is 
certainly safer, though ultimately, I would suggest, constricting and sterile. If, as Orsi 


suggests, it is in the very nature of the sacred to become body, and for humans — you and 


me — to encounter sacred presence in and through their bodies, then we certainly need to 
start looking rather closely at all those bodily crevices we dismiss all too quickly as being 
empty of religious significance. We better start paying attention to raw and naked human 


flesh. And I mean that in all senses of the words. 
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What does Orsi say, you may ask, about how we, as scholars of religion, should 
do the study of religion? As the TV ad used to ask: Where’s the beef? So, where’s the 
methodology? Well, he may yet surprise you. In his concluding chapter looking at the 
literature on snake-handling churches in Southern Appalachia, he refers to a classic work 
in the anthropology of Northern Indian pilgrimage, David Haberman’s Journey through 
the Twelve Forests: An Encounter with Krishna, in which the author, as a Western 
scholar and outsider, describes the disjuncture he feels between his world and that of the 
Hindu pilgrims, and how his willingness to abide by this very difference — to live in the 
risky and unsettling in-between place — allows him to enter even more deeply into it. 

This is what Orsi has to say about Haberman’s intersectional strategy: “This is where the 
pleasure, excitement, and risk of religious studies are, its delights as well as its dangers. 
The space is dangerous because one cannot, after all, simply abandon one’s deepest 
values or tolerate the intolerable, even though something awful and intolerable might 
make sense in someone else’s world. It is delightful because, by staying in the place in 
between — indeed, prolonging one’s stay there by refusing initial opportunities for closure 
~ one comes to know something about the other and about oneself through relationship 
with the other. Haberman identifies this as an erotic methodology, borrowing from 
French psychoanalytic theorist Jacques Lacan an understanding of desire as that which 
arises from lack and rejects closure. The erotic orientation to another’s religion resists 
ending the tension provoked by the unexpected proximity of two diverse worlds. It is this 
delight in difference that sets religious studies apart from the more conventional 
orientations of liberal academics, evangelical theologians, and postcolonial critics alike.” 


(p. 202) I am fairly confident you have all experienced pleasures of different sorts. I 
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know I have. And I’m even willing to bet that a great deal of your pleasures have had to 
do with your scholarly work — well, perhaps writing graduate comprehensive exams and 
grading undergraduate essays aside. We have all known the longing and excitement that 
come from having our desires, scholarly or not, kept in a delicately balanced state of 
suspended animation. I know exactly what Haberman and Orsi mean by an erotic 
methodology, because that is how and why I came to the study of religion. I may not 
have known it at the time, and I may even forget it every now and then, but I am always 
excited by that pleasurable in-between place. It’s where I stood as a young Catholic boy, 
both inside and outside, and where I still thrive today as a considerably older — and 
hopefully wiser — scholar of religion. 

Let me tell you about two in-between places I have inhabited in my life, and about 
what they have taught me both about religion and how I needed to study it. Though my 
broader research interests have to do with the construction of gender and sexuality in 
mid-20" century North American Catholicism, much of my recent work has been centred 
on the gay male religious and spiritual experience: its forms, its unique manifestations, its 
links with broader socio-cultural issues and movements. My work in this area has always 
been marked by a certain creative tension between who I am and what I study. I suspect 
many of us have experienced a similar dynamic. On the whole, however, this has been 
an empowering place to be. I have tamed this in-between space, and I would like to think 
that the work which has emerged from it has consequently borne the mark of some 
unique insights. Of course, sexuality and desire — in this case, homoerotic desire — are at 
the very heart of what I study, and I can’t really get away from them. So I am always 


trying to sort out the tangled relationships between gay men, their sacred beings, their 


bodies, and, most challenging of all, their desires and pleasures. Not only is my 
methodology erotic, but so are my subject, and my subjects. And in many ways, Iam 
also part and parcel of some of these equations. My own pleasures need to be somehow 
figured out, and very often bracketed. Scholars do this all the time, of course, but it does 
have its load of challenges. You can study religion without necessarily being religious. 
Yet it’s not always as obvious when studying sexuality, because one is never not a sexual 
being. This in-between place of occasional discomfort — and incredible satisfaction, I 
should hasten to add — does suit me fine, however, because it is here that I map out my 
world. 

My work has sometimes gotten me into trouble, though thankfully not too often. 
Most recently, my editor asked that certain problematic and potentially offensive words 
and passages be removed from parts of the manuscript of my latest book. I therefore did 
something else with the unacceptable excerpts. I wrote an article, recently published, 
which reprints a fair number of them, and which explores the reasons why it is that we 
have such a difficult time mixing the religious and the erotic. Academic tit-for-tat aside, 
this underscores the importance of our own lives, our own experience, being valuable 
sources for legitimate and timely scholarly reflection. I would suggest this can also be, 
must be, an important element of an erotic methodology. Feminist scholarship has 
certainly and most thankfully taught us that, and we should never forget its precious 
lesson. 

As I mentioned at the very beginning of this talk, when telling you the story of the 
young Catholic boy that I was, I spent some time in the seminary in my teens, studying 


for the priesthood. In those days, the Catholic Church sponsored what were called minor 
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seminaries, which were really private high schools for young boys who thought they had 
what was called a vocation. I also did almost two years of novitiate, the time just before 
you take your first religious vows. As you can see, I came of age — from thirteen to 
eighteen years — in a pretty intense, if not quite closed, Catholic environment. Today, I 
am not what you would call a practicing Catholic, though I do return to the Church, like 
so many others in this post-modern era of diffused identities, at times of need. Let me 
just say that the Catholic Church and I do not see eye-to-eye on many questions — but, 
like a parent who has nurtured and raised you — I still love it in a filial, though intensely 
critical, sort of way. 

As you can imagine, this can create lots of in-between spaces for me to inhabit, 
not all of them pretty or comfortable. By training, I am a sociologist of religion, and so | 
tend to be a bit wary of the world of theological explanations. In French, we call it “une 
déformation professionnelle.” I can appreciate and respect these explanations, of course, 
but they are never the sum total of religion for me. Yet I spent a significant chunk of my 
formative years being exposed to this way of thinking from a Catholic perspective. I am 
therefore constantly pulled in several directions. I know the theology, which gives me 
something of an insider’s perspective, yet my training as a religionist thankfully gives me 
intellectual distance, which is so essential in our work. The same applies to ritual and 
other elements of Catholic culture. I find these things fascinating — they are, after all, the 
world of my childhood — yet they are things I have also been trained to dissect, analyze, 
and critique. And when it comes to certain positions taken by the Catholic Church on 
key “moral” issues — sexual ones most notably — well, let’s just say that I almost lose it, 


though I do try to remain objective. In other words, I am always betwixt and between, in 
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a permanent liminal state, to borrow imagery from that classic anthropological paradigm. 
I am not encountering a foreign religious world here, in the way that Haberman was on 
his Indian pilgrimage, so my methodological pleasure is not founded on the dynamics of 
difference and lack, but rather on sameness. Yet even in this sameness, there can be a 
radical disjuncture: a disjuncture that emerges from an ability to see through, and beyond, 
and under, and over. Actually, it’s not a bad place to be. It gives you an incredible sense 
of freedom. There is, naturally, a bit of lack, in the sense that I am not what you might 
call a true devotee. Such a lack, however, keeps me in a pleasurable state of suspension, 
avoiding true closure with the Church. It is in this open place that I can encounter an 
alien religious world, as familiar as it may be to me. It is precisely this liminality — this 
“in-betweenness” — I would like to believe, that makes my scholarship and my teaching 
so rich from my perspective, and I can only hope that my students feel the same way. 

My in-between places, the sources of an erotic — or perhaps rather, an eroticized — 
approach to the study of religion may well ring true in terms of some of the questions and 
issues you may be grappling with in your own lives, especially as students preparing to 
enter the academic world as professionals. If I were to impart any sage advice to you 
(and I don’t want to sound like a graduation speaker here), it might be to truly claim and 
inhabit those liminal places in your lives. These may have to do with difference, but they 
just as well might be all about sameness, though chances are it would be a disjointed and 
unsettling sameness. We are taught too often to abstract ourselves and our emotions from 
what we study. Naturally, we must cultivate a healthy distance, but scholarly insight, in 
my experience, more often than not emerges from a different context: one more visceral 


and holistic in its approach, one that may indeed have discomfort at its root. Remember 
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always that most people are religious because they are passionate. The same goes for us, 
and what we study and try to decipher. Passion, however, as we all know only too well, 
can really mess things up at times. Yet is that not when we feel the most alive? 

Let me, in closing, return to the theme of your conference: Sexy Religion. At first 
glance, it appears playful, and I like that because it touches upon the fact that religion is 
not really meant to be staid or distant, though it certainly is at times. It is rather meant to 
attract, to pull, to entice, to seduce, and yes, to arouse, and to excite. So, when you speak 
of “the allure of the transcendent,” all sorts of dirty and playful little ideas come to mind. 
Sex, of course, is all about the magic of allure and the hunger for transcendence. Human 
beings respond to deities the way they might respond to other humans who interest them: 
by wanting to unite with them, possess them in a symbolic, sometimes literal, way. They 
want to give their bodies, and to claim the sacred body of the other, become one with the 
deity. Is this not of the very essence of the religious experience, as it is of sexuality? 

It is not just the believer, however, who has this craving. It is also the scholar of 
religion. Though the personal motivations for why we come to the study of religion may 
be many, I have tried to provide some avenues for reflection by hinting at how often the 
experience of creative disjuncture and lack of completion enter into the equation. An 
erotic methodology does open up some possibilities, a sort of waiting upon the beloved, 
precisely because the pleasure is all in the waiting, and with pleasure so often comes true 
insight. So, I say, do succumb to the flirtatious sacred. Make the deity speak truth to you 


and to us. 


Thank you. 


